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ORDERED, by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament aſſembled, that the Thanks of this Houſe 
be, and are hereby given to the Lord Biſhop of SAINT 
ASAPH, for the Sermon by him preached before this 
Houſe Yeſterday in the Abbey Church Veſeminſter.— And 


he 1s hereby defired to cauſe the ſame to be forthwith 


printed and publiſhed. 


ASHLEY COWPER, 
Cler. Parliamentor. 
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ISAIAH xxxiii. part of ver. 6. 


AND WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE SHALL BE THE 
STABILITY OF THY TIMES, 


S the form of this world, and of the moſt 
4 conſiderable objects in it, is continually 
varying; and as things acquire and loſe 
"I A importance by the changes of time and circum- 
ſtances, I hope I ſhall not be thought to have departed too 
far from the limits preſcribed to me, if I conſider my ſubject 
in the point of view, which ſeems moſt to merit your 
attention at preſent, and is moſt likely to ſuggeſt the means 
and excite the deſire of ſerving our country. To this end, 
I ſhall take leave to regard the guilty ſcenes we comme- 
morate, not as the whole of my ſubject, but as one link 
of that long chain of cauſes, which the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence has been employing, for the ſpace of ſeveral ages, in 
SL B forming 
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forming the manners and character of this diſtinguiſhed 


nation. The doctrine contained in my text, and implying 


that improvements in knowledge and arts, add not only to 
the credit, but to the ſtrength and ſecurity of a nation, will 


be better illuſtrated by this manner of treating my ſubject, 


than from a regular comment on the words themſelves. 
« And wiſdom and knowledge ſhall be the ſtability of thy 
i nes. ” | | | 


Tris country has not always enjoyed that pre-eminence 
of power and dignity which it is now poſſeſſed of. Before 
the Reformation, our anceſtors had ſhown themſelves 
capable of war and conqueſts; had given proofs of manly 
ſenſe, and a fpirit of freedom in the frame of their laws 
and conſtitution ; and had produced ſome rare examples 
of learning and genius: but, upon the whole, they mult be 
acknowledged to have been very inferior to the ſouthern 
parts of Europe in literature, in manners, in commerce, 
and in the arts of life. It muſt be owned too, that the atten- 
tion of our countrymen was awakened by flow degrees, 


and not till moſt other parts of Europe had been ſtruck 


with the novelty, the truth, and the great importance of 


the doctrine taught by the Reformers. They were then 


little verſcd in the arts of controverſy ; and the part they 


took, was more owing to the example of their neighbours, 
and 


(a) 
and to the influence of political events, than to the love of 
truth and the ſpirit of inquiry. But they ſoon began to feel 
and exerciſe their own powers; and growing intereſted 
in ſo important a cauſe, they proceeded at length in the 
work of reformation with as much learning and ſagacity, 
and more good ſenſe and moderation, than the ableſt of 
their teachers. And though the good work was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the revival of popery, yet the ſhort conti- 
nuance, and the violent effects of it, excited a warmer 
zeal for reformation, and gave ſtrength and ſpirit to their 


after-endeavours. It was long before the fear of popery 
ſubſided ; and while it laſted, it encouraged a careful ſtudy 


of the ſcriptures, and a critical examination of the grounds 
on which its principal doctrines were founded. And the 
new ſects that ſtarted up continually, by furniſhing freſh 
matter of diſpute, enlarged the bounds of inquiry, and 
accuſtomed men to defend themſelves againſt attacks from 


every quarter. 


THE mind of man eaſily proceeds from one diſcovery to 
others of a ſimilar kind. It was natural for them, who 


had juſt freed themſelves from the encroachments of eccle- 
ſiaſtical power, to enquire into the rights and authority of 


civil - government. - Even under the proſperous reign of 


Elizabeth, there appeared a diſpoſition to examine into the 
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grounds and foundations of thoſe powers which were ex- 


erciſed with moderation, glory and utility. Inſtead of 
allaying this inquiſitive ſpirit, her ſucceſſor acted as if it 
had been policy to encourage it. His feeble acts of vio- 
lence, and the declamations he wrote, to convince his 
people of the excellence of arbitrary government, could 
only tend to excite thoſe jealouſies, and ſtir thoſe queſtions, 
which a wiſe prince would chuſe to ſuppreſs. For it is the 
wiſdom of government to prevent enquiries into the origin 
of its powers, by anſwering the good purpoſes for which 


they were granted or aſſumed. 


IN the unfortunate days that followed, the ſpirit of en- 


quiry, that had been raiſed, became more vehement and 
more general. Their religious and civil diſputes were 
blended together, and communicated their rage and acri- 


mony to each other. On one ſide, the neceſſary acts of 
authority were conſidered as oppreſſion; and on the other, 
the juſt remonſtrances of the people were treated as ſedi- 
tion. This irritable ſtate of mind is certainly not the moſt 


favourable for the diſcovery of truth; but yet it may help 


to ſhake off prejudices, and prepare the underſtanding to 
make a proper uſe of the calm, that follows ſuch agitations. 
For in thoſe days, the reverence that had been annexed to 


old opinions, was ſhaken and impaired by the violent 
attacks 
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attacks that were made upon them. The received dictates 


of law and government were confuted by the ſenſe of op- 
preſſion, and the impulſe of neceſſity. Their grievances were 
heavy and palpable. The hand of violence hung over their 
heads; and their terrors were awakened by their ſufferings. 
It was not then neceſſary to convince them of their dan- 
gers by long and intricate reaſonings; or to uſe perſuaſion 
and intreaties, to make them ſenſible of their grievances. 
They acted in conſequence of their feelings; and burſt the 
chains of ſophiſtry and violence, by the efforts which ſenſe 
and nature made to preſerve themſelves. We ought to 
think over the tranſactions of thoſe times with tenderneſs ; 
for they were the actions of our forefathers: not to 
engage in their paſſions; but to draw with temper and 
mildneſs ſuch admonitions from their hiſtory, as may teach 
us to avoid civil diſſentions, and to value peace and good 
government: to conſider the outrages of the times, the 
publick miſeries, the fatal end of a miſguided virtuous 
prince, and the ſtate of horror and confuſion they lived 
in, as one of the great ſcenes which providence ſometimes 
introduces to execute its myſterious purpoſes; and which 
at that time produced a viſible change in the manners and 
opinions of the nation. For, in that fierce conflict of tem- 
pers, intereſts and characters; of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſti- 
tion; 11 tyranny and faction; of ambition and liberty; of 
3 all 
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all the vices and virtues exerted with as much force and 


induſtry as human nature could employ; great and 
valuable talents were formed, beneficial views were open- 
ed, and the outlines of many important truths were ſtruck 
out with incorrect boldneſs and ſtrength. And though the 
majority of all parties were too much prejudiced, and too 


much heated to ſee truth in any ſe& but their own; yet 


there were a few, who were able to poſſeſs their faculties, 
and to look with temper on the confuſion and madneſs of 
the times. To them, the diſtreſſes of their country, amidſt 
ſcenes of horror and melancholy, afforded much matter for 
reflection, and many inlets of improvement. They were 
taught to diſtinguiſh the true boundaries of reaſon and 
religion, by the ſtrange deviations from them, that were 
before their eyes: they ſaw the exceſſes of liberty, and the 
evils of tyranny and oppreſſion ; and. that both are equally 
inconſiſtent with the rights and the happineſs of mankind: 
and they learned from the irreconcilable variety of opi- 
nions, that toleration and mutual indulgence are principles 
of natural juſtice, and the only practicable conditions of 
living in peace and charity. Theſe were of that ſort of 


men whoſe talents give them an authority over the minds 
of others. They taught their countrymen to think and 
reaſon with more clearneſs, and in a natural language, 


free from ſcholaſtic ſubtleties and the affectation of learn- 
5 = ing; 
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ing; and to the honour of the eſtabliſhed church, the 
greateſt part of them were her members. From hence we 
may conclude, that during the miſeries of the civil wars; 
and perhaps through the experience of thoſe miſeries, 
under that all-wiſe direction which bringeth good out of 
evil, the nation in general was acquiring a more compre- 
henſive view of things, and juſter notions of religion and 
government. | 


IN the times ſucceeding the Reſtoration, religion and 
liberty had much to fear; but thoſe times were not un- 
favourable to the improvement of knowledge. The 
rights of the people were left inſecure and undetermined; 
and they were always in danger from the power, the 
claims, and the inſidious arts of government; beſides the 
remains of ſome old prejudices in favour of arbitrary 
principles. But then this ſituation obliged them to a 
ſtronger exertion of their faculties; made them vigilant 
and attentive; and gave conſtant exerciſe to their reaſon on 
the moſt important of all ſubjects, religion and govern- 
ment. In other great kingdoms, the liberty of enquiring 
into men's natural rights had been ſuppreſſed for the ſe- 
curity of the ſtate; in ours, the endeavour to ſuppreſs it 
gave warmth and ſpirit to the exerciſe of it. There were 
alſo other objects of importance, which at that time 

claimed 
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claimed the attention of the people. Freſh matter was 
furniſhed to their - enquiry and imitation, by the growth 
of manufaQuures, the extention of commerce, and the im- 
provement of navigation; for in thoſe great ſources of 
national ſtrength, ſome neighbouring ftates were ſtill ſu- 
perior to us. It was alſo our good fortune to avail our- 
ſelves of the folly and cruelty of our neighbours, who 
drove into our arms ſome thouſands of their moſt deſerving 
ſubjects, and with them many uſeful arts and inventions 
rather than they would permit them to worſhip the God 
of their fathers, after the manner which they called 
hereſy. That all theſe cauſes of improvement were not 
without their effect, may be collected from the progreſs 
then made by ſome of our contemplative countrymen, in 
the moſt arduous of all ſciences. For they were the inven- 
tors of that clear, ſimple, and ſublime philoſophy, which 
remains to this day the nobleſt and moſt ſucceſsful effort of 
human genius, and which is till more valuable for its 
method and principles, than for its diſcoveries. Such 
exalted talents and abilities, ſo ſuperior to the higheſt 
attainments of other men, could not have been formed 
amongſt an ignorant people. It was in vain to expect 
that a nation poſſeſſed of theſe high endowments, and full 
of the conſcious pride that accompanies them, ſhould ſub- 


mit with patience to part with them, and whatever elſe they 
| held 
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held dear, at the command of an arbitrary prince. Yet there 

was one found weak and unjuſt enough to require from them 

ſuch a ſacrifice. The event was, that his ſubjeQs ſaw, with 
a proper indignation, the miſchief that was prepared for 
them; and wiſely giving up, for a time, the views of their 
reſpective parties, the. members of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and the proteſtant diſſenters of all kinds, uniting their efforts, 
and joining in one great, durable, and national intereſt; they 
burſt at once the chains of ſlavery and ſuperſtition, becauſe 

it was not poſſible that they ſhould be holden of them. 


TE conduct of our anceſtors at this period; the cou- 
rage and firmneſs with which they aſſerted their liberties; 
the temper and wiſdom they diſcovered in the conſtitution 
of their government; and the tenderneſs and humanity 
with which they liſtened to the prejudices, and adjuſted 
the claims of their fellow-citizens, afforded at that time a 
great and inſtructive ſpectacle to the reſt of the world ; and 
an example of right behaviour on ſignal trying occaſions, 
which ought to be ever dear to their poſterity. 


AND we ought to remember, with gratitude and vene- 
ration, how much the nation was then indebted to that wiſe 
and ſingular monarch; that hero without paſſion or va- 
C nity, 
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( 10 ] 
nity, whofe virtues and ſervices, we muſt own, with 
ſhame, were not ſufficiently reſpected by our anceſtors. 
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FROM this æra we firſt obtained a proſpect of better ” | 
times; an age of domeſtic peace and liberty; of know- M 
ledge and arts; of private happineſs and publick glory. 
The improvement of commerce was the immediate con- 

. ſequence of freedom, to an active people, poſſeſſed of 

great natural advantages, and who had acquired the ſkill 
to uſe them. And their endeavours were animated, and 
their views enlightened by their alliance and intercourſe 
with a wiſe commercial republic, which had firſt taught 
the world, what great things may be effected by induſtry, 
when protected by a free government. From that period, 
notwithſtanding the intereſted views of men in power, and 

[ the oppoſition which even their beſt intentions are ſure to 

| meet with from their competitors; notwithſtanding the 

| contradictory meaſures of parties, and the accidental mad- 

neſs of the populace; yet, upon the whole, the great 

objects of publick national good have been better under- 
ſtood, and more ſucceſsfully cultivated, than in any other ” 
age. The people who had ſhown ſuch activity and vigour g | 

in their former precarious ſtate of liberty, did not ſlacken 1 

their endeavours, when the full and free exerciſe of their 


powers, and all the advantages ariſing from it were ſe- 
| cured 


111 1 
cured to them. It would be a taſk of more labour than 
uſe, to trace out the particular ſteps of their advancement 
in commerce and arts. Let thoſe who have viſited other 
countries, compare the moſt flouriſhing of them with the 
preſent Rate of their own; and let thoſe who are advanced in 
years, call tomind the appearance of things which they ſaw 
in their childhood; and then, after ſurveying the face of 
this kingdom in town and country, the extention of agri- 
culture, the new arts of cultivation, the works of publick 
utility, the rivers, the plantations, and the buildings, 
which caſt a luſtre over the whole iſland; add to this the 
neatneſs, convenience, and elegance diffuſed through the 
middle rank of life, and penetrating into the moſt obſcure 
and diſtant parts; and having ſurveyed all this, let them 
judge of the cauſe by its effects, and eſtimate the ſpirit and 
underſtanding of this nation, by the greatneſs and the ra- 
pidity of its improvements. That uſeful ſpecies of philo- 
ſophy which we mentioned above, which traces out the 
operations of nature by well-choſen experiments, and 
patient obſervation; which is the offspring of our own 
country, and which ſpreading from hence, has improved 
and enlightened great part of the world; has mixed its be- 
naieficial inftuence with the management of commerce, the 
. cultivation of arts, and even with the common employ- 
A ments of life. The purſuit of natural knowledge ſtill 
| | C 2 continues, 
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oontinues; not indeed with a ſucceſs that equals the great 
diſcoveries made by our fathers, when the ſecrets of nature 
were firſt laid open to them; but yet the common ſtock is ſtill 
increaſing by daily additions, and there remain very valu- 
able gleanings, after the full harveſt of ſcience, which they 
had the advantage of reaping before us. Every profeſſion 
has ſhaken off its antient prejudices, and learned to reaſon 
and judge, in their reſpective provinces, with greater ac- 
curacy, and on better principles. The civil and religious 
diſputes which exerciſed the paſſions of our forefathers, 
have loſt their virulence; having at laſt undergone that 
cool examination, which always produces either unanimity 
or peace. The diſſentions in ſtate have not been kindled 
for many years by the fury of national parties, but by that 
ambition and ſtruggle for power, which will ever be inſe- 
parable from human nature. If the paſſions of the people 
have ſometimes been inflamed by the inſtigation of fac- 
tious leaders, or by ſome unjuſtifiable ſteps of government; 
the ſtorm has ſoon ſpent itſelf, and without any miſchievous 
effects. Even the preſent diſtractions of the times, which 
have been owing to cauſes very diſproportionable to their 
effects, and been fomented by the arts of men whoſe wiſ- 
dom 3s certainly not equal to their ambition, will ſubſide 
of themſelves, as ſoon as the good ſenſe of the people has 


calmed their apprehenſions. It will not long be practi- 
| | cable 
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cable to keep alive groundleſs jealouſies, and to alarm their 
minds with the dread of grievances which they neither 
feel nor underſtand : and our Sovereign, in due time, wall 
reap the fruits of his patience and long-ſuffering ; of his 
care for the happineſs, and his indulgence for the errors 
of his people. All this, and greater things than theſe, 
may with aſſurance be hoped for from that ſolid and clear 
good ſenſe, which has now been improving by the con- 
ſtant experience and diſcipline of ſeveral ages, and which 
may juſtly be conſidered as the characteriſtic of this na- 
tion; which, when unbiaſſed, and left to itſelf, has a 
wonderful diſcernment in the characters of men; is able to 
inſtruct ſtateſmen and miniſters in the great objects of pub- 
lic utility, and the means of attaining them; and when 
it acts with freedom, carries with it that invincible ſpirit, 
which can execute every practicable undertaking ; which 
is itſelf the greateſt of all our national reſources ; and will 
be found, in times of ſevere trial, capable of doing greater 
things for the public ſervice, than experience has yet 
ſhown, or imagination ſuggeſted to us. 


LET it be allowed me, on this occaſion, to dwell only 
on the merits and improvements of my countrymen, in 
which they excel mankind ; at leaft, to with that it was 
excuſable to paſs over in ſilence the profligacy and licen- 

„ tiouſneſs, 
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[14] 
tiouſneſs, the inſatiable love of pleaſure, the contempt of 
order and law, of religion and government, which have 
already prevailed too far, and which are the natural effects 
of great proſperity upon vulgar minds. And though the 
vaſt numbers who manage the buſineſs, and ſupport the 
honour of the nation, cannot be deeply infected with theſe 
vices; and the inſtances we meet with in private life of 
every amiable and ufeful virtue, ought to be kept in our 
minds on this occaſion ; yet ſuch is undeniably the growing 
corruption of our public manners, as ought to give a very 
juſt alarm, not only to the friends of religion, but to the 
lovers of their country. But let us hope, that the ſenſe and 
virtue of this people will exert themſelves to prevent 
their own deſtruction; let us hope more from that over- 
ruling Providence, which has always protected, and which 
has often ſaved us; and let us turn our eyes from this 
melancholy view of things, which neither our ſubject nor 
our inclination lead us to purſue. 


Tre reflections which we have made in honour of our 
country (true and juſt as we eſteem them) would be 


very unworthy of this place and occaſion, if they were to 


terminate in mere amuſement, or in the indulgence of that 
vanity which all men aſſume to themſelves from the exploits 
and renown of their countrymen. Yet, I hope, I ſhall be 

85 8 5 juſtiſied, 


E 
juſtified, when I remind you, that theſe reflections ought to 
be taken into conſideration, when we endeavour to form a 
reaſonable notion of that important moral duty, the love of 
our country. If the ſociety we live in has really the ſupe- 
riority we boaſt of, over other communities, in wiſdom, 
intelligence, the laws of government, and the arts of life, 
it certainly ought to be ſerved, defended, and obeyed, with 
proportionable degrees of ſpirit and affection. The inha- 
bitants of this country would ill deſerve their wealth and 
plenty; all the advantages and ornaments of life, of which 
they have ſo large a ſhare; the liberty they are proud of; 
and that pure religion which their fathers were ready to 
die for, and which they too much neglect; if they ſhowed 
no more zeal for the government which procures them 
theſe advantages, than the oppreſſed ſubjects of ſome 
kingdoms do, for the laws and cuſtoms which are the 
cauſes of their miſery. Our countrymen, on the contrary, 
have reaſons of the moſt powerful kind to love a commu- 
nity, which is ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed by its merits, its 
happineſs, its beneficial views and purpoſes. It is honour- 
able, it is virtuous to promote the intereſt of a community, 
which aims not at greatneſs by. unjuſt meaſures; which 
ſeeks not conqueſt, and the means of tyrannizing over its 
neighbours ; but rather to maintain equality and inde- 
pendence between. bordering ſtates, and to ſuppreſs the 

ambition 
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ambition of others ; which founds all the ſuperiority it it 
pretends to, on a more dextrous application of the gifts 


of nature to the purpoſes of life, and on communicating 


uſeful arts and inventions to the reſt of the world. It 
is the common intereſt of mankind that a nation, to 
whom they are ſo much indebted, ſhould be reverenced and 
ſupported, and enjoy its glories in a ſtate of permanent 
proſperity. But they who are the. ſubjects of ſuch a 
government, ought to preſerve a deep and lively ſenſe of 
their own privileges and happineſs; and to aſſume that 
virtuous pride which makes men worthy of the honours 
that are conferred on them. They ſhould reverence a con- 
ſtitution from which they have derived a long continuance 


of bleſſings ; and they ought to ſtudy the principles, and 
conſider the ſtructure of it, that they may be qualified to 


preſerve, to defend, and to improve it. 


THz warmeſt loyalty, and the moſt willing obedience is 
due to him who is intruſted with the execution of ſuch a 
'noble ſyſtem of laws; for it is only in obedience to the laws, 
that the effect and excellence of government is ſeen. And as 
there is no other people who ſo well knows the ends and 
the advantages of government, there is none who ought 


ſo chearfully to ſubmit to their governors. To ſcrutinize 


their conduct with rigour and malice, is unwiſe and unge- 
nerous. 
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nerous. It deprives them of their juſt and natural reward, 
the exquiſite pleaſure which is felt in ſerving a grateful 
people: it diverts them from the great objects of public 
good; and it diſcourages men of mild and ingenuous tempers 
from the ſervice of their country. But it has always been 
the weakneſs of our countrymen, to exerciſe their diſcern- 
ment with too much ſeverity on public affairs; and to 
require more at the hands of their rulers than can reaſon- 
ably be expected from creatures like men. And yet, that 
their ſtateſmen have not, in general, been ſo corrupt, or ſo 
incapable, as they ſeem to take for granted, may appear 
from this ſingle conſideration ; that it is by a ſeries of 
adminiſtrations, almoſt every one of which has been unpo- 
pular in its turn, that this kingdom has attained to its 
envied power and proſperity. And let us reflect with due 
candour, that it requires talents and experience of the moſt 
univerſal kind, to manage the affairs of à nation, whoſe 
commerce, empire, and influence, renders it more or leſs 
connected with every other people. | 


% 


Tux are other reflections ariſing from the view we 
have taken of our ſubject, not unworthy the attention of 


ftateſmen and miniſters. 
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* To preſide over a people which has ſo many titles of 
Ppre-eminence above other nations, is the higheſt office in 
value and dignity which can fall to the lot of man. It 
opens, to a generous mind, the nobleſt, the greateſt, the 
moſt practicable means of ſerving our country, and doing 
the moſt extenſive good to our fellow-creatures, Great 
part of the work is made eaſy to them by a conſtitution of 
government, and a ſyſtem of laws, which carry with them 
the experience and wiſdom of ages; ſuch as the moſt com- 
prehenſive mind of itſelf could never have invented, and 
would chuſe to be reſtrained by: but, indeed, they are not 
properly reſtraints; but the rules which wiſdom and good- 
neſs have formed to themſelves for the execution of their 
own purpoſes. Now, to wiſh to ſhake off theſe rules, which 
render government eaſy, conſiſtent, and popular, for the 
ſake of acting by mere will and humour, would be childiſh 
folly : but coolly to intend to ruin the liberties of the 
firſt people in the world ; to deſtroy the talents and virtues, 
the arts and ſciences, the power, the commerce, and the 
happineſs of ſuch a nation as this, (for none of theſe can 
long ſurvive our liberties) would be a work of much deeper 
guilt in this enlightened age, when thoſe bleſſings are 
become greater in themſelves, and the value of them is 
better known; than any of the tyrannical attempts which 


our forefathers ſo bravely withſtood. I am firmly perſuaded, 
* Shar 
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that I ſpeak the language of our Sovereign's heart, when I 


ſay, there is no perſon in the whole extent of his domi- 


nions, ſo ſtrongly intereſted in the preſervation of our 


liberties as himſelf. To deſtroy them would be to pluck 
up the roots of his own greatneſs; to become the inconſi- 
derable monarch of a wretched people. This is a truth 
which has received new light and evidence from the expe- 
rience of every reign ; has actually rendered the revival of 
arbitrary deſigns more odious and more impracticable ; and 
it ought to render us very cautious of imputing ſuch deſigns 


to thoſe who are appointed to rule over us. How cruel 


and ungrateful muſt ſuch ſuſpicions appear to him who 
places his happineſs in the love of his people! Men of 
virtue and moderation will not indulge a diſpoſition of 
mind ſo repugnant to prudence and humanity, and fo 
deſtructive of happineſs. They will think it not too late 
to ſhow reſentment, when they begin to feel oppreſſion. 
What elſe is wanting, but union and public confidence to 
make us enjoy completely, the fulleſt tide of nn 
that ever flowed in upon any land ? 


THERE would be a manifeſt impropriety in treating a 
ſubject of ſuch univerſal concern, if I ſhould entirely omit 
to conſider in what reſpects it is applicable to that illu- 

D 2 ſtrious 


e 
ſtrious order whoſe commands I am now obeying. Let it 
therefore be allowed me, with all due humility and reſpect, 
not as an officious adviſer, but as performing a part of my 
office, to remind thoſe who are the firſt in rank and titles 
among an active, knowing, and victorious people; that this 
pre- eminence was annexed to their birth, not by any natural 
right, (for nature knows nothing of ſuch diſtinctions) but 
to reward the merits of their anceſtors, and to form an 
order in the ſtate, whoſe property and education, by 

rendering them able and independent, might qualify them 
to be truſted with a perpetual ſhare in the legiſlature. 
Now, in whatever hands power is lodged under a govern- 
ment {o equitably conftituted as ours; and indeed under 
any government, there always goes along with it an obli- 
gation to uſe it to thoſe purpoſes of public good, for which 
it appears to have been given. This is the only good 
tenure by which all legal authority is held. And while they 
feel themſelves thus ſtrictly obliged to acquire and exerciſe 
the virtues and the abilities, which are requiſite to the diſ- 
charge of their office; let them remember, that they are 
placed, by their rank, as it were, in the publick view; 
expoſed to the examination of a people, who are more 
mclined to diſcover faults, than to forgive them. Not only 
their parliamentary conduct, but the abuſe of their wealth 
and influence; the vitious, illiberal, or effeminate turn of 
| their 
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their pleaſures; even the idleneſs and amuſements of their 
private hours, become matter of public curioſity and 
cenſure. Now, theſe are cenſures which the wiſe and good 
will always reſpect; and which the moſt rich and powerful 
cannot deſpiſe with impunity. Indeed, theſe is no rank of 
men, either in this or any other country, to whom it is of 

ſo much importance to maintain a good character; that 
treaſure of life, the value of which is too little known ; 
and without which eloquence, knowledge, and applica- 
tion, often become pernicious, and even contemptible 
qualities. Mere expence and magnificence can neither give 
it, nor attone for the want of it. The loſs of weight and 
authority in one great council, can never be well ſupplied 
by procuring an undue influence over another : For 
neither God nor man will conſent, that true honour and 
credit ſhall be attainable by any other expedients than 


wildom and integrity. 


QuiTTING therefore party and family connections, 
which engage the good and the bad indiſcriminately in 
the defence of each others conduct, and whoſe intereſts, 
in ſome reſpects at leaſt, muſt neceſſarily vary from that of 
the public; let every one purſue the plain open path of 
duty and honour, and let all unite in one virtuous confede- 
racy to procure the good of the whole, And to enable them 

5 : to 
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to render the important ſervice they owe to their country ; 
let them, at leaſt, keep pace with the public improvement 
in every liberal branch of knowledge; let them exerciſe, 
in their private lives, that economy that preſerves virtue, 
and that liberality which gives reputation ; let them acquire 
habits of temperance and application, which alone can 
qualify men for great undertakings ; and let them preſerve 
that contempt of luxury, and firmneſs of mind, which can 
bear the loſs of favour or of popularity. For indeed, with- 
out. a generous indifference for the common objects of 
ambition, which nothing but a true ſenſe of our religious 
duties can give, it will be extremely difficult for them, 
amidſt the fluctuations of power and fortune, to maintain 


either integrity or peace of mind, 


AND now, may the all-wiſe Protector of empires enable 
his favoured people, in this their day of trial, to reſume 


that prudence and temper; that ſteady, moderate, and 


generous ſpirit, which has carried them with ſucceſs and 
honour through the dangers and commotions of former 
ages: ſo ſhall the terrors that afflict, and the calamities 
that threaten us, paſs away like a cloud. Moved by the 
ſenſe of impending evils, may they ſeek for refuge and 
ſupport in the practice of their holy, and wiſe, and uſeful 


Es. which has efficacy to perfect all their i improve- 
ments, 
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ments, and to correct the diſorders they complain of; that 
one thing needful, and that one thing to them particularly 
wanting. May they ſtill be diſtinguiſhed above other 
nations, and employed in executing the nobleſt purpoſes 
of Providence on this earthly ſtage. May knowledge 
and wiſdom till be the ſtability of their times; and 
may they hold forth to the inſtruction of mankind, a laſting 


example of freedom, virtue, and happineſs, 
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